The Post- War Scene
whores and muzzy-eyed drunks. If some of his love lyrics are
as simple as they are poignant, most of his work expresses, in
carefully disrupted diction studded with colloquialisms, the
mordant post-War temper. Possessed by a lust for life, a rage
against death, he includes in his attack those spiritual skeletons
at the feast: the stuffed shirts, the 'famous fatheads', the
hollow men.
Cummings's style waylays as often as it startles. His split-
ting up of words and syllables and the sandwiching of the
membra disjecta within one another, like his personal punctua-
tion and unexpected capitals, are sometimes effective devices.
His more obvious effects remind one of the 'tale' of Lewis
Carroll's mouse curling down to a dot on the page, or of
Herbert's Easter Day poem, printed sidewise in the shape of
two angelic pinions. At its best the result is in the nature of an
ideograph. His idiosyncratic use of language vividly conveys
certain aspects of metropolitan life: the jazz tempo of winking
electric signs, the blare of the loud-speaker, the streets where
cars which could go sixty miles an hour move through the
obstructions of traffic like ox-carts. But often even the atten-
tive and sympathetic reader is disconcerted by tricks which
don't quite come off. The difficulty is largely one of training
the eye to catch more at a glance than is customary. Indeed,
the chief objection to his style is that it is almost exclusively
visual in its appeal. Some of his pieces obstinately refuse to be
read aloud at all, while others can only be stammered forth.
His typographic hesitations and jack-in-the-box celerities
jump at the eye, leaving the ear vacant. There are occasions
when he is indeed a child, the good child who should be seen
and not heard, and like that small creature, silently plotting
against our peace.
Cummings is equally maddened by the gaudiness in which
death parades the pavements, the insane cheerfulness of the
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